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shade, but these masses are of great richness of colour, and the 
blue-green of her dress is in agreeable harmony with her soft skin. 

Another painting of a good deal of interest is a marsh with 
haycocks on it, by Charles H. Miller. Low lines of distance 
carry the eye across an almost illimitable moor. Mr. Miller's 
pictures are frequently, in fact, we might say, distinctively clear 
in tone, and have a kind of silvery sheen spread over sky and 
foliage ; a pure sunlight that is very rare. But occasionally one 
of his pictures comes to our notice in which either the oil in the 
paints has darkened, or by trying a new effect of colour the lim- 
pidity of the light and atmosphere has been destroyed. The 
marsh-picture is one of the latter kind, and we are sorry not to be 
able to praise unreservedly this work of one of our best artists. 

There is a great deal of talk of late years by young artists, 
influenced by hard study in the French schools, about gradation 
of light and shade, and its necessity to express something more 
subtle than external surfaces. Every artist, of course, has his 
strong points, and of those who make agreeable pictures, in soft, 
clear colour, we should not perhaps demand anything more. But 
there is one artist of whom, while we enjoy a great deal in his 
works, we are constantly tempted to exclaim, " Why is he content 
to draw so badly ? " Mr. George H. Hall, to whom we allude, 
like some other artists of great consideration in New York, has 
adopted charming situations for his subjects ; he paints Spanish 
girls with black eyes and dark tresses ; with rich flowers flowing 
on dusky skins, and satin and lace enveloping the heads and 
arms of tropical beauties. In themselves the colours are rich and 
the pictures graceful; but when we have given Mr. Hall's pic- 
tures this praise, we have said all we conscientiously can in their 
behalf. And then comes the point, as to whether figures and 
faces, so utterly deficient in modelled form or vitality, can do 
anything but injury to American Art. 

There is much complaint among our native painters of the 
preference shown for foreign artists by our picture-buyers, and 
there is often good reason for these complaints. But we think 
it is almost a positive patriotic duty for men like Mr. Hall, who 
are, in some degree, the leaders and exponents of American 
painting, to compel themselves to systematically study solid 
drawing, the absence of which brings our Art into disrepute 
when placed side by side with the paintings of the present mas- 
ters of the French school. 



In a little corner, grouped by themselves, Mr. Winslow Homer 
exhibited a number of the best water-colour and charcoal sketches 
we have ever seen by him. One of the most pleasing of these is 
of a country girl surrounded by her poultry, and holding in her 
hands a sick chicken. The girl is quite small, and the fowls are 
so minute that each one of them is delineated by a touch ; but 
the touch is a very precise one, and, in consequence of this cer- 
tainty of hand and thought, specks of colour so small that they 
would be entirely insignificant in most pictures are in this artists' 
hands full of freshness and force. Of the charcoal-drawings, we 
never saw any of his works more bold and free ; and one little 
jot of black and white, a picture of some children scrambling 
over a fence, peeping at each other through the cracks, and 
hanging against the posts, is spirited and natural in a very high 
degree. 

As usual at the Century exhibitions, there are many interest- 
ing pictures. Mr. Healey's portrait of W. W. Story was the 
occasion of a good deal of comment, both on account of the 
painter and his subject. The picture was painted in Rome a 
year or two since, and is a good specimen of Healey's manner. 
Mr. Story, whom we saw last summer in Italy, however, seems 
to us to have quite a different type of colouring from that given 
him by the painter. He has a pale, thin skin, which, though 
rarely compatible with the. appearance of perfect health, does not 
in Mr. Story diminish in the least his look of vigorous vitality. 
Mr. Healey, on the contrary, has given him a high-coloured com- 
plexion more usual in an Irish day-labourer than in this delicate 
but somewhat sallow American type. Nor in other respects does 
the likeness seem to us as good as Mr. Healey usually gets. 

Among the most noticeable of the landscapes was an autumn 
view of Greenwood Lake, by Mr. Cropsey, the same lake of 
which a picture made by him many years ago was the cause 
of his election as an associate member of the Academy of 
Design. 

The view of the lake is taken from a high bluff, and the wild 
country that surrounds it is well delineated, with thick woods 
clothing with purple and gold the picturesque hills, whose rocky 
structure is well marked even through the thick mantle of foliage. 
Long lines of autumn woods stretch here and there into the 
lake, and in the immediate foreground a dense mass of tree-tops 
shows the autumn in its intensest colour. 
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LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND STATUES. 



THE spacious entrance-hall of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has lately received an accession in the shape of sundry 
marbles, forming a part of the general Loan Exhibition, which 
now enriches the collections on view there. Among these, the 
most noticeable are the statues of Medea and Semiramis, by W. 
W. Story, owned by Mr. William T. Blodgett. Of the, two, the 
' Medea' is in our estimation much the more striking and power- 
ful. The brooding and stern expression of her face finds a re- 
sponse in her entire pose, in the draperies, which leave the upper 
portions of her figure free as if for action in the meditated deed 
of blood, in her massive proportions, and the power of her po- 
lished arms. The ' Semiramis ' (which, we believe, is intended 
as a companion-piece to the sculptor's ' Cleopatra ') is placed at 
a certain disadvantage, so far as a comparison of the two statues 
is concerned, by her posture, which is a sitting one. But we 
also fancy the intrinsic power of the figure to be less than that 
of the ' Medea,' and we think it might not altogether hold its 
own by the side of the same artist's ' Cleopatra.' We are not, 
however, disposed lightly to diminish the lustre of this latest 
importation from Story's studio to this country, and must be 
understood as speaking comparatively only. In the ' Semira- 
mis,' as in all his other achievements of this class, are to be 
found skill and feeling applied to the elaboration of a female 



figure splendid in strength and impressive in its proportions. 
Five out of the remaining twelve contributions are works of 
Marshall Wood's, lent by the artist. The subjects are : — ' Song 
of the Shirt,' ' Musidora,' 'Hebe,' 'Psyche,' and 'Daphne.' 
The last is the best of all. ' Daphne ' is represented standing 
in a dreamy attitude, almost as if unconscious of the transfor- 
mation just befalling her, and which is indicated in the gradual 
blending of her tresses with the leaves of a laurel-tree against 
which she leans. Exhausted by her flight, she pauses here, 
breathing forth a prayer for rescue, and is at that very moment 
metamorphosed into the laurel. The ' Song of the Shirt ' pos- 
sesses a certain degree of pensive grace, but hardly realises the 
occasion presented by the poem it undertakes to embody ; and 
in the remaining figures, ' Hebe,' ' Psyche,' and ' Musidora,' we 
discover nothing to distinguish them from the mass of modern 
antiques. Besides these should be mentioned Rauch's well- 
known 'Victory,' a duplicate of which exists in Berlin, Hou- 
don's bust of Franklin, Powers's bust of Andrew Jackson, Cle- 
vinger's Henry Clay, and Launt Thompson's colossal bust in 
bronze of William Cullen Bryant. This last is badly placed, 
being on the first landing of the large staircase, where there is 
but little light, and that little directly from behind the head, 
so that the spectator can get no good view at a distance 
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conducive to proper effect. A colossal bust, it is really not 
seen to advantage even in the ample rooms of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

The number of loaned pictures is one hundred and thirty- 
seven, and among these a fair proportion are objects of real 
interest, while few of them will fail to give pleasure to one 
or another class of the picture-viewing public. Among those 
by modern painters is one by Couture, called ' Justice Asleep.' 
It represents the interior of a court-house. Two judges sit 
behind the bench, one with his head nodding on his breast, the 
other napping with his head comfortably bowed upon his arm 
outstretched upon the desk. The prisoner is a boy, dressed in 
white ; and some bottles of wine, a pasty, a melon, and a hare 
deposited on the floor, suggest the nature of the theft which 
has brought him into trouble. On his right sits a gendarme, 
and behind him, again, a harlequin in a black domino and 
vizard is haranguing on behalf of the prisoner. His wooden 
sword and coloured leggings betray him ; and the suggestion 
of the whole is rendered complete in the figure of an old law- 
yer on the right, who looks askance behind his spectacles, sadly 
and wearily. A clock on the wall, with its slow weight and 
pendulum in poise, heightens the sense of weariness and im- 
patience which the whole is intended to excite. It is not pre- 
cisely a pleasing picture ; but much is to be learned from the 
artist's simple, precise, and vigorous way of laying on the 
paint. The ' Visit of the Archduke Albert to the First Print- 
ing-Press at Antwerp, 1599,' by De Keyser, is the first of this 
eminent artist's works which we recollect to have seen in this 
country. It is in the academic style, especially rendered fa- 
miliar by Kaulbach. A vigorous water - colour sketch by 
Fortuny recalls the recent loss of that promising painter. This 
sketch depicts a Turkish beggar sitting squalidly against a bare 
plaster-wall of some building, and holding with one of his scanty 
and ungraceful arms a sort of narghile, while on his right side is 
seen a bowl, placed there for the reception of charitable offerings, 
no doubt. He is completely naked, with the exception of a cloth 
thrown across his middle ; and from under this his legs, termi- 
nating in huge, ungainly feet, are thrust with strong disregard 
of conventionality. Two dogs are introduced, one asleep, the 
other looking at the beggar. The whole figure is remarkably 
drawn, and the skin is painted with quick and minute accuracy. 



After these two subjects, one would do well to refresh his eye 
by a glance at Boughton's 'Good Advice,' Merle's luscious-co- 
loured 'Autumn,' Gerome's 'At Prayer.' The English water- 
colour school is represented by Corbould and Mrs. Spartali- 
Skillman. The ' Forgetfulness ' and ' Monk Reading ' of the 
latter, though perhaps removed from the general appreciation 
by their peculiar quality of quaintness, will repay study. There 
are two admirable little water-colour sketches by Turner also, 
which, regarded not as complete poems, but detached strains 
of delicious colour, are full of suggestion. Among the French- 
men, again, we have Frere, Troyon, Lambinet, Delaroche, Lan- 
delle, Meissonnier, and Decamps. The latter's ' Suicide ' is 
a marvellous example of sombre strength wielded within small 
space. It is simply the figure of a youth lying dead upon his 
bed in a garret. There is no sign of death save the silence of 
the place and the pistol on the floor ; but upon the breast of the 
suicide descends a white light from the skylight, — the indifferent 
radiance of the day, that sees but stays not. How strangely old 
this light looks ! — and yet one would not be surprised to see it 
depart the next moment. The room is otherwise so dark and 
brown that scarcely anything is distinguishable save a skull and 
some paint-brushes on the mantel, with a palette hanging at the 
side. A single spot of paint left upon this palette is touched by 
the ray from the window — that is the poor boy's only earthly 
immortality. Of American artists, Gifford, Vedder, Beard, Cole- 
man, Kensett, H. P. Gray, and Church, are represented. Only 
pausing to mention Cole's 'Voyage of Life,' the whole series of 
which hangs here, we must pass to the small cluster of old Ita- 
lian paintings in Room G. Among these are a capital head by 
Titian, a strong head of an old woman by Murillo, and the ' Ma- 
donna and Child' by him known as the Brevoort Madonna, 
which excited considerable attention some years ago. Two ex- 
cellent specimens of Tintoretto are hung here also, one a portrait, 
the other a group of three, entitled ' Venus's Toilet.' The draw- 
ing of this is every way noble and satisfactory, and its subdued 
but lifelike and enduring colour possesses a sustained charm 
very grateful to the eye. 

The Loan Exhibition embraces, besides the above works, valu- 
able carvings in wood and ivory, old metal-work, armour, manu- 
scripts, and engravings, and is a very useful and attractive addi- 
tion to the present contents of the Museum. 



WOMEN ARTISTS. 



IT is still, we believe, an open question with a good many 
intellectual people whether women can be artists at all, 
unless in a few exceptional cases. The people who have decided 
this question negatively seem to us to ignore certain peculiari- 
ties of mind in women which rationally should not be overlooked. 
To the male artists who . sometimes speak contemptuously of 
female artists the women might retort that many thinking per- 
sons believe there is no genuine Art at all at the present time 
among either men or women. 

Without, however, discussing this abstract question, it is of 
some interest to note what a few young women in this country 
can see in nature and endeavour to reproduce. 

Among the foremost of these young women is Miss Bridges. 
Her works, which are already well known in New York, are like 
little lyric poems, and she dwells with loving touches on each of, 
her birds, like "blossoms atilt amid the leaves." In this hum- 
ble vein of feeling, true sympathy with these wee creatures, and, 
afterwards crystallising into form the sentiment of. their careless- 
ness, their happy thoughtlessness, and their soft, downy life, she 
seems to us a true artist. 

The most impressive pictures that come, under, our observa- 
tion are those in which the artist has seized the essential, idea of; 
his subject, and under the alembic of his imagination has given 
it a corresponding bodily form. Mr. Vedder is of this class of 
men ; Mr. La Farge is another ; and, in their different ways, it 



seems to us that Miss Anna Lee, of Philadelphia, who painted a 
picture of the daughter of Herodias in the Academy exhibition 
a year or two since, Miss Oakey, Mrs. Gilder, of this city, and 
Miss Green, of Boston, Miss Bridges, and a few others, are 
making genuine pictures of the class of subjects which they 
themselves prefer to treat. 

Some thoughtful man remarked, not long ago, that if women 
would confine themselves to the class of painting that properly 
comes under the head of " decoration," they could surely suc- 
ceed. It seems to us that some of their work goes further than 
this ; and without discussing the question whether there is not 
as much genuine art in the works of Rosa Bonheur as in those 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, we are confident that the full heat and 
ripeness, and lazy good-nature of summer, were never better 
expressed on canvas than in a twig of a grape-vine with its 
purple grapes, painted by Miss Lizzie Green, and exhibited in 
Boston a few weeks ago. 

- For the first time in America, many young women who are 
seeking to be artists have applied themselves very vigorously to 
study solid drawing — a kind of work which must be irksome to 
them; but which they have in many cases done with fair success ; 
and though we doubt if they ever will care for it very much for 
its own sake; yet, as a means of helping them to express what 
they have to say, it is an education whose value can hardly be 
over-estimated. 



